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Foreword 



Are we teaching our 
students to 
communicate 
effectively? 

Like those in other associations 
concerned with educational issues, 
we have been extremely concerned 
about the quality of the education 
our children are receiving. 

Two questions have been par- 
ticularly critical from our perspec- 
tive. 

• Can our students communicate ef- 
fectively in face-to-face situa- 
tions? 

• Are we teaching our students 
what they need to know to com- 
municate effectively In the oral 
mode? 

Unfortunately, our research indi- 
cates that in many instances the 
answer to both questions is no. 

A significant portion of our stu- 
dents cannot adequately communi- 
cate orally. One-quarter of our stu- 
dents cannot give clear, simple 
directions to others. In terms of 
more complicated tasks, even more 
students lack the skills necessary 
to communicate orally their feelings 
to others or to convey basic infor- 
mation to others. T.'ius, we think it 
was particularly appropriate, when 
establishing educational goals for 
the 1990s, that ths National 
Governors' Association concluded 
that "ail of our people will need to 
be able to communicate complex 
Ideas.** 

The inability to communicate oral- 
ly will have profoundly disturbing 
long-term consequences for our stu- 
dents. Now. more than ever, 
employers are looking for people 
who are articulate and p(»; suasive. 
Moreover, we live in an age in 
which all Individuals must be able 
to express their feelings to others in 



! face-to-face settings. Each of us 

I must be able to communicate orally 
with our families, our f rienda and 
peers, our colleagues and 
employers, and our government. 
Given the growing importance that 
the mass media play in our lives, it 
is also important that we under- 
stand and are able to critically 
evaluate its content and func- 
tion. Finally, while the emerging 
multicultural society is creating new 

I opportunities and options for all of 
us, it also requires that we be far 
more sensitive to what we say and 

1 how we say it. 

I Years of experience and research 
have convinced us that students 
can be trained to be more effective 
j oral communicators. While it is 
I true that communication studies is 
! one of the fastest growing majors 
! on college and university cam- 
! puses, it is also true that our 
elementary and secondary schools 
often fail to train students to be- 
come effective speakers. For most 
of our nation's youth, elementary 
{ and secondary schools represent 
i their only opportunity for formal 
communication training. 

Equally important, mastering oral 
communication also requires that 
I we understand the process. Great 
speakers are more than tech- 
nicians; they must understand what 
they are doing and why they are 
doing it. In this regard, we have 
been forced to conclude that our 
schools are failing to provide sub- 
stantive instruction which would 
allow students to understand the 
ever-changirig oral communication 
process which continues to evolve 
as they mature and develop. 

Only two state departments of 
education require that students 
complete oral communication cour- 
ses. The majority of state depart- 
ments of education have included 
oral communication training within 
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a broad set of language arts objec- 
tives which has focused 
predominantly upon reading and 
writing. While reading and writing 
are essential skills, face-to-face in- 
teraction remains the most efficient 
and effective method of com- 
municating with others. To achieve 
this end. beyond practicing the art 
in the classroom, students must 
receive the kind of Instruction which 
will allow them to understand the 
oral communication process. 

In all, training in oral communica- 
tion remains one of the most 
neglected of the basic skills. Our 
students need both to master and 
to understand the oral communica- 
tion process if they are to function 
effectively with others. 

The guidelines for the oral com- 
munication curriculum outlined in 



this document are a first step in 
providing a set of educational stand- 
ards for teaching our students how 
to communicate orally in the 
diverse sets of situations they en- 
counter and will continue to en- 
counter. These guidelines must be 
adapted to the unique capabilities 
and needs of students. Yet, they 
remain an essential first step. 

We must commit ourselves— as 
professional educators, parents, 
and concerned citizens— to estab- 
lishing standards for a comprehen- 
sive and developmental education- 
al program which provides students 
wilh the opportunity to improve their 
speaking skills as they move from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
We believe these guidelines pro- 

i vide a foundation for such 

I programs. 
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Enhancing the role of oral 
communication In elementary 
and secondary education 



Establishing oral 
communication 
education as a 
national objective 

The rationale for kindergarten 
through twelfth grade oral com- 
munication cun^iculum guidelines 
begins with the recognition that oral 
communication education is critical 
to the overall education of every stu 
dent. 

The nation's politi- 
cal and educational 
leaders have stated 
that oral communica- 
tion education should 
be a national objec- 
tive. For example, in 
its 1978 amendment to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, Congress held that "educa- 
tional agencies" should Improve in- 
struction" so that "all children are 
able to master the basic skills of 
reading, mathematics, and effective 
communication, both written and 
oral." 

Likewise, in its 1983 report, A Na- 
tion at Risl<: The Imperative for 
Educational Reform,^ the National 
Commission on Excellence in 
Education held that high school 
graduates should be able to "listen 
effectively and discuss ideas intel- 
ligently." Additionally, in its 1983 
report Higti School: A Report on 
Secondary Education in America,^ 
The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching argued 
that. The high school curriculum 
should also include a study of the 
spoken word." and it recommended 



that "high schools give priority to 
oral communication."^ 

More recently, in association with 
President George Bush's education 
program, the National Governors' 
Association has adopted "national 
education goats" which included a 
commitment not only to having stu- 
dents "communicate effectively," 
but to "demonstrate an advanced 
ability" to "communicate effectively" 
The nation's governors additionally 
specified that, "Achievement tests 



Two-thirds of the youths tested in a recent study could 
not explain how to get to a nearby grocery store so that 
another person could understand the verbal directions. 



must not simply measure minimum 
competencies, but also higher 
levels of reading, writing, speaking, 
reasoning, and problem-solving 

skills.""* 



The importance of 
systematic oral 
communication 
instruction 

The importance of oral com- 
munication cannot be over-em- 
phasized That is not to suggest 
that read ng and writing are any 
less important in a student's educa- 
tion than oral communication. How- 
ever, toe often educators have er- 
roneously concluded that after 
children learn to talk, they will con- 
tinue to develop their communica- 
tion competence with no formal In- 
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struction. Such is not the case, no 
more than it is of reading and writ- 
ing. As the Report of the SCA Na- 
tional Project on Speech Com- 
munication Competencies 
concluded: 

As has been noted here and elsewhere, 
speech communication instruction in 
the past has been largely absent from 
elementary school curricula, occure in 
bits and pieces in junior high school 
curricula, and emerges as a single 
elective or required course in senior 
high schools. Even in school systems 
with more elaborate speech 
communication programs, the 
segments of the program are. more 
often than not. poorly articulated. The 
perspective taken in this chapter 
underscores the importance of program 
continuity. Children function as 
message strategists, for better or 
worse, ^ng before they enter high 
school. 

Many educators erroneously conclude that after 
children learn to talk, they will continue to develop 
oral communication skills with little or no formal 
instruction. 

The most significant 
mode of 
communication 

Oral communication is also imfK}r- 
tant because it is how we spend the 
largest percentage of our day and 
the predominant method by which 
we Interact with others. In their 
1 983 text, Oral Communication in 
Elementary Schools, M.L. Wilbrand 
and E. Rielie provide the following 
analogy: 

Look at it another way. If aH ♦he 
communication activity of ti.e typical 
person for a typical day— all the 
reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening— were expressed in terms of 
getting dressed in the morning, then 
reading and writing would constitute no 
greater proportion than that involved in 



zipping up a jacket. Most of us spend 
most of our communication day 
listening or talking. In fact, many 
people go for days at a time without 
zipping up their jackets all the^ay, but 
they do not go out undressed. 

More specifically, as early as 
1 928, Paul Rankin reported that 
people spend 75 percent of their 
day engaged in communication. Of 
that 75 percent, Rankin noted, 46 
percent is devoted to listening, 30 
percent to speaking, 18 percent to 
reading, and 9 percent to writing.^ 
In 1972, E.T. Klemmer and F.W. 
Synder likewise reported that 
people devote one-third of all work- 
ing time carrying on face-to-face 
talk with individuals and in groups. 
Klemmer and Synder also reported 
that people consistently underes- 
timated their speaking time by 
about 40 percent and overes- 
timated the time 
they spend writing 
and reading by 40 
percent.^ In all, 
some 75 percent of 
communicative be- 
havior is devoted to 
the oral communication process. 



Mucli of the nation's 
youth lacic oral 
communication sicllis 

At present, the absence of formal 
communication training is adversely 
and profoundly affecting students' 
abilities to function as effective com- 
municators. Anita L. Vangelisti and 
John A. Daly concluded that 25 per- 
cent of the nation's young people 
cannot adequately communicate 
orally. More specifically, they 
focused only upon conveying basic 
information, not the more complex 
issues involved in communicative 
interactions. Just in terms of con- 
veying information, they observed 
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that 62.9 percent of young people 
cannot explain how to get to a local 
grocery store so that another can 
understand the directions.^ 



Standards for 
designing a iocal oral 
communication 
curriculum 

Recent reports have suggested 
specific directions for curriculum 
development. The Phi Delta Kap- 
pan September 1989 
survey isolated a felt 
need for a national cur- 
riculum, observing that 
70 percent of 
Americans "favor" "na- 
tional achievement 
standards and goals." that 69 per- 
cent of Americans "^ivor" a "stand- 
ardized national curriculum," and 
that 61 percent believe that "profes- 
sional educators" should establish 
these pro9i-ams.'° 

In establishing a national objec- 
tive, leaders have emphasized that 
a curriculum shouid be comprehen- 
sive and responsive to a wide 
range of different student needs. 
For example, working with Presi- 
dent Bush, the National Governors' 
Association recommended a basic 
"restructuring" of the schools which 
goes beyond a focus on "basic 
skills": "Learning can no longer be 
defined as mastery of basic skills; 
success cannot be claimed for 
teaching only a small proportion of 
students how to use their minds."^^ 

While this document does not at- 
tempt to develop a specific stand- 
ardized national curriculum, believ- 
ing that local currk;utar should be 
designed for particular groups of 
students, it does offer guidelines 
that will be of assistance to those 
educators who are developing com- 
prehensive and developmental oral 



communication instnjctlon in 
elementary and secondary schools. 



Careers in an 
information society 

Moreover, a vast number of 
professional careers require train- 
ing in communication. For ex- 
ample, corporate managers "spend 
more of their time communicating 
(alxjut 75%-80%) and most of that 
time in oral communication (about 
60% face-to-face within dyadic dis- 



The majority of the nation's youth will receive their only 
formal oral communication training in elementary and 
secondary schools. 



cussions or in meetings, or via the 
telephone)."'^ Students require 
specific training to prepare them to 
understand and to master the oral 
communicatior. competencies ex- 
pected of them following high 
school and college. However, to ac- 
quire such competencies, under- 
standing and mastering the oral 
communication process must begin 
in elementary and secondary 
grades and be consistently rein- 
forced. Effective communication, 
like any other educational objective, 
is a life-long process, requiring 
early exposure and training, consis- 
tent and effective reinforcement, 
with increasing options for self- 
development and exploration. 



Communicating oraily 
in global and 
multicultural 
environments 

In addition, the global and multi- 
cultural society requires greater 
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sensitivity to communication, par- 
ticularly to oral communication. In 
Orality and Literacy: The Tech- 
nologizing of the Word,^^ Walter J. 
Ong reported that the vast majority 
of world cultures continue to use 
orality as the principal method for 
conveying understandings from one 
generation to the next. As Ong has 
explicitly argued, orality is not mere- 
ly a neutral channel for conveying 
information. An oral rnedium draws 
attention to certain information and 
not other information; an oral 
medium configures information in 
one way rather than others. Ul- 
timately, orality determines how 
one understands, in ways far dif- 
ferent than literate or electronic 
communication media do.'* The 
critical issue is that an under- 
standing of the social and cognitive 
functions of orality among the 
world's cultures must be a basic fac- 
tor in any core humanities cur- 
riculum. The fact that orality, rather 
than literacy or electronics, is 
predominantly employed as the 
medium for conveying cultural un- 
derstandings fron one generation 



to another dramatically affects what 
people know and the values they 
acquire. 

I Elementary and 
I secondary schools 
play a critical role 

I It should be noted that elemen- 
I tary and secondary schools are the 
i primary environments where the 
j majority of students are likely to be 
I exposed to the study and mastery 
, of conrtmunication. Specifically, 

63% of students complete only 4 
I years of high school or less.'* Ac- 
cordingly, if elementary and secon- 
dary schools are essentially the 
only educational environments in 
which most students will be ex- 
posed to the study of communica- 
tion, the communication curriculum 
; offered from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade should be as com- 
plete and comprehensive as pos- 
sible. 
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Oral communication curriculum: 
Objective, overview, and criteria 



Curricula should be 
locally designed to 
meet student needs 

These guidelines are designed to 
assist administrators and instruc- 
tors develop elementary and secon- 
dary oral communication curricula. 
The guidelines provide suggestions 
for the development of programs 
that are tailored to the needs of stu- 
dents and local educational goals 
and resources. They are not in- 
tended to function as the founda- 
tiQ'i for a standardized national cur- 
riculum. 

The actual development of 
specific communication programs 
should be the responsibility of local 
educators who are b^etter able to as- 
f,ess, respond, and design 
functional communication 
programs which deal 
directly with the particular 
communication problems 
of students within their 
communities. 



is central to all learning, critically 
useful to the individual in all 
areas of life, and is a developmen- 
tal process in which skills ac- 
quired early serve as a founda- 
tion for subsequent learning 
activities. 

As a developmental process, oral 
communication education should 
be as carefully supervised from 
the earliest stages to the comple- 
tion of an individual's formal 
education as are the other com- 
munintion skills such as reading 
and writing. 

Oral communication is a complex 
process, and instruction about it 
should be approached from 
several different perspectives in 
each grade. 



The development of specific communication 
programs is ttie responsibility of local educators 
who are best able to assess the communication 
needs and abilities of their students. 



Therefore, the 
guidelines outlined in this document 
are intended only to extend the 
range of options and possibilities 
available to local educators as they 
develop oral communication 
programs. 



Criteria for the 
development of 
curriculum guidelines 

The guidelines recommended 
here were formulated with the fol- 
lowing criteria as standards: 

• Proficiency in oral communicaiion 



These guidelines recommend that 
oral communication instruction from 
kindergarten through sixth grade be 
approach^ as a process requiring 
instructional activities and learning 
experiences in listening, speaking, 
creative dramatics, nonverbal com- 
munication, and mass media, while 
seventh through twelf h grade in- 
struction reflects major substantive 
areas of the discipline of com- 
munication. 

While oral communication needs 
to be a clearly defined part of the 
elementary school curriculum, it is 
not recommended that speaking 
and listening instruction be isolated 
from instruction In other areas of 
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the curriculum. One of the most ef- 
fective ways of developing oral com- 
munication skills In elementary 
school classrooms is to stress talk- 
ing and listening across the cur- 
riculum. Solving problems in social 
studies through small group discus- 
sions, reporting orally on the results 
of science experiments, dramatiz- 
ing stories from children's literature, 
privately expressing one's thoughts 
and feelings during the writing con- 
ference, reding literature aloud, 
and talking through mathematical 
problems with others, all are ex- 
amples of how children use spoken 
language in the classroom 
throughout the day. Such activities 
offer a rich context for gaining 
facility in oral communication if the 
classroom teacher is academically 
prepared, through preservlce or in- 
service opportunities, to teach the 
speaking and listening skills 
needed for successes in those ac- 
tivities. 

The relation of oral 
communication to 
other curricular 
elements 

Thus, oral communication instruc- 
tion need not be another burden 
placed on teachers' already over- 
burdened shoutoiers* instead, oral 
communication instnjction be- 
comes an asset in enhancing ail 
manner jf teaching and learning. 
As Wilbrand and Rieke suggest: 

Rememter that we said that 
teaming of other subjects rs enhanced 
as children improve in 
communication. Direct instruction of 
oral communicalion is ne<^ssdry just 
as difTCt instruction of other subjects 
is necessary. There is a genuine 
reciprocity in teaching oral 
communication: children learn to 
communicate and their 



communication facilitates thoir 
learning of all subj^s. Spending the 
day in class working problems, 
reading assignments and completing 
pages in workbooks, writing answers 
to questions posed by the teacher, 
and taking quizzes and exrms 
produces learning, but there is so 
much more that routd be learned. 
Understanding of mathematics can be 
more meaningful arKl useful if 
students explain pit>biems to each 
other aloud, if they use the math to 
work out group decisions, they 
produOT evidenro in their speeches 
and decision making that is based on 
arithmeticai calculations. 
Appredation of social studies is 
enhanced if children can re-live 
experiences from the past by 
performing historical literatures, or if 
they can experience for themselves 
through discussion and debate some 
of the critical decisions of the past: 
should we leave our homes and 
venture into the unknown to find new 
I opportunity; should we separate from 
j the mother country through 
I revolution; should we try to live with 
I the Indians or drive them away; how 
j can we grow enough food to last the 
I winter; is slavery ever justified. 
I Children must learn to function in 
1 soc^ty and they cannot be fully 
i tai^ht through books and written 
I exercises. Children can do so much 
I more by inten^iewing people who are 
1 now involved in society, by presenting 
prepared speechies on social 
problems, by debating Oirrent issues, 
by participating in work groups to 
accomplish social tasks, by learning 
to interact with people of various 
backgrounds and cultures. Of 
course, our literary heritage must be 
heard and experienced to be fully 
understc^. This means discussions 
of and the oral performance of 
literatures. These are examples. 
Classes in art, music, physical 
education, reading, writing, as welt as 
science are all ^hanced by oral 
communication. 



Thus, for example, five perspec- 
tives—speaking, listening, creative 
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drama, nonverbal communication, 
and mass media— are explicitly in- 
corporated and reflected in the 
kindergarten through sixth grade 
curriculum guidelines. Seventh 
through twelfth grade curriculum 
guidelines reflect the diverse 
perspectives of the major sut^stan- 
five areas of the discipline. 

Yet, the quest for the fully in- 
tegrated cun'iculum is not without 
its problems. It remains extremely 
difficult, for example, to identify and 
to define the theoretical and func- 
tional relationships between any 
two specific learning activities 
which require different cognitive 
orientations and skills. As Barry M. 
Kroll and Roberta J. Vann 
demonstrate in Exploring Speaking- 
Writing Relationships: Connections 
and Contrast^ and as Christopher 
Thaiss and Charies Suhor under- 
scored again in Speaking and Writ- 
ing K-12? it is frequently difficult to 
achieve a fully integrated language 
arts curriculum, given the prior train- 
ing teachers have received, avail- 
able learning environments, and so 
forth. As R.R. Allen and Robert W. 
Kellner have put it: 

Ironically, while many elementary 
language arts texttx}oks advocate 
int^ration, they (»ntain separate 
chapters on reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. And in the schools, the 
integration of the language arts peaks 
in kindergarten and declines as grade 
level increases. By the time the child 
reaches secondary school, language 
arts instruction is neatly fragmented into 
separate courses. On the college level^ 
the fragments are divided even further. 

Hence, the integrated language 
arts curriculum remains only an 
ideal. The actual devetopment of in- 
terdisciplinary goals and standards, 
the merger of theoretical and func- 
tional objectives across disciplines, 
the ^equate training of teachers to 
participate in such programs, and 
the creation of appropriate learning 



contexts, all may delay the creation 
of integrated language arts cur- 
ricula. In the interim, progress 
should continue on the explicit 
development of oral communication 
curricula, with questions of integra- 
tion achieved if and when cir- 
cumstances pemnit. 

Although the curriculum 
guidelines place particular em- 
phasis on a given area of com- 
petency for each grade level, the 
curriculum guidelines, while sequen- 
tial, are not completely separate 
from level to level. The content 
areas specified are not exclusively 
the domain of the grade level indi- 
cated, and may b« taught eartier. 
reinforced and refined throughout 
the student's school years. For ex- 
ample, a teacher would most as- 
suredly work on increasing student 
listening competency at all grade 
levels, but the major focus would 
occur at grade six. 

Five communication 
perspectives 

The guidelines provide for a com- 
petency and content based cur- 
riculum which allows for any num- 
ber of pedagogical approaches and 
strategies. Thus, the K-6 cur- 
riculum guidelines recommended 
here are approached from five dif- 
ferent perspectives (e.g.. listening, 
speaking, creative dramatics, non- 
verbal, and mass media), while the 
7-12 curriculum guidelines reflect 
the diverse perspectives of the 
major substantive areas of the dis- 
cipline. Others might want to imple- 
ment the competency and convey 
the content with other techniques 
(i.e., public speaking, debate, small 
group communication, interper- 
sonal communication, etc.). A 
variety of methods and activities 
would be used to develop the com- 
petency. For example, students 
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might use storytelling or dramatiza- 
tion as well as a discussion or 
debate to develop competencies in 
role and norm development. It is 
the competencies Involved, such as 
recognizing and participating ap- 
propriately in social conventions 
that is the focus, not the activity 
used to develop it (such as role 
play). 

At the same time, it should be 
noted that the kindergarten through 
sixth grade curriculum guidelines 
are grounded in rather convincing 
research regarding the developmen- 
tal capabilities of students in these 
grades. Accordingly, given ♦he rela- 
tively precise concrete operational 
phases which rather rigorously 
define students' educational 
capacities through sixth grade, it is 
not expected that tremendous cur- 
riculum variations can be achieved 



: during these earlier grades. How- 
' ever, given the more formal study 
i of communication which can 
; generally be introduced at the 
^ seventh grade level and beyond, 
{ far greater variation is possible and 
i should be expected in terms of 

what courses are offered and when 
, they are offered. 



Overview 

Thirteen guidelines are offered for 
the development of a comprehen- 
j sive, developmental elementary 
! and secondary oral communication 
curriculum. Specifically, a guideline 
is proposed for each grade from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
The guidelines are summarized in 
Tablet. 



Table 1 

A developmental conception of a communication curriculum 

Grade Guideline 



Kindergarten 
First Grade 
Second Grade 

Third Grade 

Fourth Grade 



Learning activities should focus upon the acquisition of basic oral 
linguistic skills. 

Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to 

increase their oral language options and choices. 

Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to identify 

the range of relationships among roles, norms, and oral language 

choices. 

Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to 
understand the range of options and possibilities which oral 
language creates in small group and multicultural settings. 
Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to be 
exposed to how oral language reflects and conveys values, 
particularly in terms of the choices, alternatives, and 
consequences of the values embedded in oral communication. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Fifth Grade 
Sixth Grade 
Seventh Grade 



Eighth Grade 

Ninth Grade 
Tenth Grade 



Eleventh Grade 



Twelfth Grade 



Table 1 (Continued) 

Learning activities should provide students with opportunities to 
understand the social conventions regulating oral communication. 
Learning activities should provide students with a formal exposure to 
the requirements and effective use of listening. 
Leaming activities should provide opportunities for students to 
Identify, understand, and experience the requirements for 
effective interpersonal, nonverbal, and small group 
communication. 

Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to 
understand the effects of cultural systems upon effective oral 
communication. 

Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to 
develop competencies in public speaking. 
Learning activities should provide f^oportunities for students to 
become more aware of themselves and their values in relation to 
media values, to evaluate critically media values, and to become 
comfortable expressing themselves via various media. 
Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to 
understand and experience the dimensions and implications of 
argumentation, persuasion, and debate. 
Learning activities should provide opportunities for students to be 
formally introduced to the study of oral language, especially the 
relationship between language and environments they will 
encounter when they leave high school. 
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Endnotes 

^M.L. Wilbrand and E. Rieke, Oral Communication in Elementary Schools 
(Belmont. CA: Wadsworth. 1983), p. 15. 

^Eds.. (Urbana. IL: National Councit of Teachers of English, 1981). 

^Eds., (Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. 1984). 

'^"Integrating the Language Arts," in Thaiss & Suhor, p. 209. 
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Oral communication 
competencies and content 
areas for Icindergarten tiirough 
tweifth grade 



Use of and rationale 
for oral 

communication 
competencies 

The recommended communica- 
tion competencies and content 
areas outlined in these curriculum 
guidelines have been grouped into 
primary learning clusters which 
reflect a student's developmental 
progression as she or he moves 
from kindergarten to twelfth grade. 
Adopting the distinction proposed 
by Barbel Inhelder and Jean 
Piaget/ the most fundamental dis- 
tinctions divide the concrete opera- 
tional phase characterizing learning 
in kindergarten through sixth 
grade from the formal opera- 
tional phase characterizing 
learning in seventh through 
twelfth grades. Additionally, 
in terms of these curriculum 
guidelines, it has been use- 
ful to recognize that different 
leaning issues dominate the 
concrete operational stage. 
Hence, competency and con- 
tent areas involved in the ac- 
quisition of fundamental lan- 
guage skills in kindergarten 
through second grade have 
been distinguished in this 
curriculum from the more ex- 
plicitly social Implications of 
communtoation which 
develop in third through 
sixth grades. Essentially, 
then, three clusters of team- 
ing activities are employed 



in this curriculum (see Table 2). 

As it true of any formal system, 
these phases must frequently be 
adjusted to specific groups of stu- 
dents, particularly in educational 
settings. The phases represent 
qualitatively different responses to 
logical problems which vary from 
culture to culture and which admit 
of tremendous variation within any 
single cultural grouping. As Don M. 
Boileau has noted. "These stages 
are most easily identified by age 
groupings, yet any given child's age 
for entering a stage may vary from 
the statistically derived norms. 
Also, the specific age for a given 
stage varies in terms of the culture 
under investigation."^ Recognizing 
the limitations of using these 





Table 2 




A developmental conception of a 
communication curriculum 


PHASES 


GRADES 


CURRICULUM 


Concrete 
Operational 


Kindergarten 
through 
Second Grade 


Fundamental 
Oral Language 
Skills 




Third Grade 
Through Sixth 
Grade 


Oral 

Communication 
in Sodal Settings 


Formal 
Operational 


Seventh 
Grade 
through 
Twelfth Grade 


The Study of Oral 
Communication 
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phases, th9 learning dusters below 
provide, at best, some basic 
guidelines which necessarily must 
be adapted and adjusted by par- 
ticular instructors to fit specific 
groups of students. 

Additionally, within each clu«ter, a 
wide range of oral communication 
competencies can be developed. 
In this curriculum, specific sugges- 
tions are provided in each cluster. 
As the citations employed reveal, 
these suggestions are explicitly 
linked to specific research findings 
and to practical teaching experien- 
ces. However, particular cur- 
riculum plannefs will need to deter- 
mine which competencies are most 
needed for their particular students. 
Accordingly, student needs, under- 
standings, and skills must be deter- 
mined before any particular cur- 
riculum is planned. Particular 
curriculum planners should neces- 
sarily plan to employ a wide range 
of assessment mechanisms and 
measures (e.g., apprehension, self- 
conception, performance, and cog- 
nitive) before adopting any par- 
ticular curriculum for any specific 
group of students. Thus, the 
proposed curriculum must neces- 
sarily be viewed only as a set of 
potential guidelines which can be 
useful when designing a specific 
v.urriculum. 

Kindergarten through 
Second Grade — 
Fundamental Oral 
Language Skills 

From kindergarten through 
second grade, instnjction should 
occur in three basic areas. 
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i • Kindergarten ~ Acquiring 
basic oral iinguistic skiils 

1 During kindergarten, learning ac- 
I tivities should focus upon the ac- 
I quisition of basic oral linguistic 
j skills. This cluster of learning ac- 
tivities focuses upon the develop- 
ment of linguistic systems, includ- 
ing phonology, syntax, and 
semantics, in greater detail, the 
I SCA National Project on Speech 
Communication Competencies 
Report has particularly recom- 
mended that instructors focus on 
semantics when they concentrate 
on the development of students' lin- 
guistic systems: 

I Most of these studies, both of individual 
I ?nd word meaning and of sentence 
; meaning, support a picture of a gradual 
{ and steady differentiation toward adult 
I meaning systems throughout the 
{ elementary years. Semantic 
I development seems less dramatic than 
' syntactic development; it is also more 
I influenced by society and more highly 
I related to alniost every other aspect of 
I development than is syntactic 
I development. ... it may be that the 

gradualism indicated in many studies is 
i accounted for more by individual 
I differences in pace of development 

than by patterns of the child's 
I acquisition. Semantic development, 
; somewfiat like syntax and not at alt like 
; phonology, seems never to end. 

Meanings of words and sentences 
I change with age, social change, and 
' other factors thnoughout the life span, 
j Of the tfiree areas of grammar reviewed 
I here, semantics is the one in wfiich the 

public school is likely to make itamost 

positive contribution to chikiren. 

Accordingly, the goal of such 
I learning activities is not oral repeti- 
tion, drills, the acquisition of 
detailed phonological or syntactical 
knowledge, or even to standardize 
students' phonological or syntacti- 
cal behaviors. Rather, the instruc- 
tional objective is to increase the 
range of phonological and syntacti- 
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cai options, with the semantic op- 
tions available to students in actual 
conversations receiving the 
greatest attention. In an oral com- 
munication curriculum, the relevant 
instructional mode at this level 
should necessarily be face-to-face 
oral conversations. 

Based upon the special needs of 
particular groups of students, any 
number of specific competencies 
can be formulated to help students 
develop their linguistic systems. 
For example, based upon their prac- 
tical teaching experiences, in 
English Language Arts Oral Com- 
munication Elementary Level Com- 
petency Based Curriculum,* the Dis- 



trict of Columbia Public Schools 
has identified 22 specific competen- 
cies which potentially could serve 
as useful models for developing 
students' linguistic systems (see 
Table 3). When developing a com- 
munication cumculum, the com- 
petencies developed by state 
departments of education should 
also be examined.^ 

It should also be noted that 
beyond the specification of these 
competencies, instructional ac- 
tivities and assessment tasks re- 
lated to these competencies are 
available.® 



Table 3 



Examples of kin« ^garten oral 

Listening 

1 . Identify his or her full name when 
he or she hears it. 

2. Identify classroom sounds. 

3. Identify environmental sounds. 

4. Demonstrate the ability to 
reproduce sounds. 

5. Describe differences in pitch 
(loud/soft, higher/lower). 

6. Identify source of sounds. 

Speaking 

7. Identify concrete objects. 

8. Identify pictured objects. 

9. Name body parts. 

10. Name activities in the 
environment. 

11 . Demonstrate the ability to 
repeat spoken words. 

12. Demonstrate the ability to 
Imitate correct speech patterns. 

13. Demonstrate the ability to 
repeat sentences. 



communication competencies 

14. Demonstrate the ability to 
speak in unison. 

15. Demonstrate the ability to 
speak clearly and distinctly. 

1 6. Describe objects according to 
shape and color. 

Creative drama 

1 7. Demonstrate the ability to 
pantomime nursery rhymes and 
stories. 

1 8. Demonstrate the ability to 
pantomime sensory awareness 
and daily activity. 

19. Demonstrate the ability to orally 
share infonnation and 
experiences. 

20. Construct an original story 
orally. 

Nonverbal communication 

21 . Demonstrate the ability to 
interpret nonverbal messages 
through pictures. 

22. Identify body movements as a 
means of nonverbal 
communication. 
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• First gradd — increasing oral 
language options 

During first grade, instructors 
should provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to increase their oral lan- 
guage options and choices. Invok- 
ing the distinction between 
"elaborated" and "restricted" codes, 
the SCA National Project on 
Speech Communication Competen- 
cies f?epo/t concluded that instruc- 
tional activities should concentrate 
on language choices and the na- 
ture of the linguistic system which 
generates such choices rather than 
the motivations for any particular 
language decision: 

Such a view of Bernstein's distinction 
[between elaborated and restricted 
codes] leads some scholars to 
advocate the juncture of codes with 
situations as the key "place" to focus 
communication instruction, both for 
those with alleged language problems, 
and for the K-12 population as a whole. 
It is not the purposs of this review to 
render a detailed a^xounting of 
attempts to characterize the 
social-situational codes in 
communication development, but when 



various forms of linguistic elements and 
structures can be used in so many 
ways (e.g.. saying '^sase" in a 
a)mmand, asking about the weather as 
a form of polite address, stating a 
question in affirmative form, kjiomatic 
expression) it is wise to consider such 
mattersinany theory of language. The 
interest is less in why a speaker 
chooses a particular form for a 
particular utterance than in 
understanding the kind of system that 
makes such choices (^ssible, 
meaningful, and likely. 

Based upon the spiclal needs of 
particular groups of students, any 
number of specific competencies 
can be formulated to help students 
develop their linguistic systems. 
For example, based upon their prac- 
tical teaching experiences, in 
English Language Arts Oral Com- 
munication Elementary Level Com- 
petency Based Curriculum 
(Washington, D.C.. Fall 1988). the 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
has identified 13 specific competen- 
cies which potentially could serve 
as useful models for increasing 
students' oral language options 
(see Table 4).® 



Table 4 

Examples of first grade oral communication competencies 



Llstoning 

1 . Identify initial consonant 
sounds. 

2. Identify words which sound 
alike at the beginning. 

3. Name rhyming words. 

4. Identify rhyming pictures. 

5. Name descriptive sounds. 

6. Identify a complete thought. 

Speaking 

7. Describe ideas relative to the 
subject. 

8. Order ideas in sequence. 



Creative drama 

9. Demonstrate the ability to tell 
a familiar story. 

1 0. Demonstrate the ability to 
dramatize a fairy tale. 

1 1 . Demonstrate the ability to 
role play realistic situations. 

Nonverbal communication 

1 2. Identify meanings conveyed 
by facial expressions. 

1 3. identify messages conveyed 
by signs. 
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• Second grade — increasing 
role options tlirougli oral 
language 

During second grade, instructors 
should provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to identify the range of 
relationships between roles, norms, 
and oral language choices. The 
SCA National Project on Speech 
Communication Competencies 
Report has noted. 

When children start school we expect | 
them to be able to carry on i 
conversations ask and answer 
questions, follow and give instructions, 
and speak alone in the presence of a 
group. These basic communication 
roles are a necessary minimum in the 
traditional elementary school 
classroom. As children progress I 
through school, we expect these | 
abilities to be refined and differentiated. 
Furthermore, we expect the child's 



language code to (»me to approximate 
that of the 'educated" society: skills in 
analyzing the demands of 
rommunicatlon situations should result 
in appropriate employment of that 
code. 

Based upon the special needs of 
particular groups of students, any 
number of specific competencies 
can be formulated to help students 
develop their linguistic systems. 
For example, based unon their prac- 
tical teaching experiences, in 
1 English Language Arts Oral Com- 
i munication Elementary Level Com- 
petency Based Curriculum,^^ the 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
has identified 11 specific competen- 
cies which potentially could serve 
as useful models for developing 
I students' range of role options 
i which can be achieved through oral 
1 language (see Table 5).^^ 



Examples of second grade 

Listening 

1 . Identify the main idea. 

2. Identify descriptive words and 
phrases. 

Spealcing 

3. Descrit)e familiar helpers in their 
environment. 

4. Demonstrate the ability to make 
simple introductions and 
greetings. 

5. Demonstrate the use of 
inflectional tone to convey an 
emotion. 



Table 5 

oral communication competencies 

Creative drama 

6. Demonstrate the ability to role 
play events in a story. 

7. Construct and dramatize a 
puppet sliow. 

8. Construct and tell a flannel 
board story. 

9. Demonstrate the ability to read a 
story orally. 

Nonverbal communication 

1 0. Demonstrate the ability to orally 
summarize the meanings 
conveyed by nonverbafsymbols. 

1 1 . identify specific nonverbal 
actions which reinforce or 
detract from a verbal statement. 
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Oral Communication in 
Social Settings: Third 
Grade through Sixth 
Grade 

Midway through the elementary 
school experience students need to 
begin considering how oral com- 
munication functions socially. 
While the labels may vary, con- 
cepts such as feedback, nonverbal 
communication, and audience 
analysis must be systematically in- 
troduced to students, with oppor- 
tunities provided for them to under- 
stand oral communication as sets 
of socially constructed experiences. 

From third through sixth grade, in- 
struction should occur In four basic 
areas. 

" Third grade — oral language 
choices in small group and 
cultural settings 

By third grade, instructors should 
be providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to understand the range of 
options and possibilities which oral 



language creates in small group 
and cultural settings. Competen- 
cies to be developed would Include 
the ability to Identify orally the types 
of small groups and cultural set- 
tings which can exist, identify orally 
standards for good speaking in dif- 
ferent kinds of small groups and cul 
tural settings, and demonstrate 
diverse rcle playing techniques as 
small group and cultural settings 
change. 

Based upon the special needs of 
particular groups of students, any 
number of specific competencies 
can be formulated to help students 
develop their linguistic systems. 
For example, based upon their prac- 
tical teaching experiences, in 
English Language Arts Oral Com- 
munication Elementary Level Com- 
petency Based Curriculum,^^ the 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
has identified eight specific com- 
petencies which potentially could 
serve as useful models for helping 
students to understand the range of 
options and possibilities which oral 
language creates in small group 
and cultural settings (see Table 6).^^ 







Table 6 






Examples of third grade oral communication competencies 




Listening 




Creative drama 


1. 


Identify compound words. 


5. 


Demonstrate the ability to 


2. 


Speaking 

Demonstrate the use of 
inflectional tone to convey an 
emotion. 


6. 


dramatize a story. 

Construct and dramatize a story 
ending from a story starter. 

Nonverbal communication 


3. 


Demonstrate the use of the 
telephone for business and 
social calls. 


7. 


Demonstrate the use of 
pantomime as a means of 
nonverbal communication. 


4. 


Construct a summary for a story. 


8. 


Identify how alternative 






nonverbal actions increase the 
clarity or more effectively 
reinforce a verbal message. 
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• Fourth grade — using oral 
symbols 

By fourth grade, instructors 
should be providing opportunities 
for students to understand oral sym- 
bols. As students enter their middle 
years in elementary school, they 
should be introduced to the sym- 
bolic function of oral communica- 
tion, for the symbolic function is ul- 
timately the predominant emphasis 
of human lanouage-using. Accord- 
ingly, students must be systemati- 
cally introduced to the relationship 
between oral language and values. 
Students need to be explicitly ex- 
posed to how oral language reflects 
and conveys values, particularly in 
terms of the choices, alternatives, 
and consequences of value-using 
embedded in oral communication. 
Students should be able to identify 
how different language choices 
(i.e.. different nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, etc.) alter the mean- 
ings conveyed to others, 
demonstrate their ability to select al- 
ternative language choices to con- 



vey diff&rent values, describe 
another's point of view and recog- 
nize how it differs from their own, 
use spoken language to express 
own and respond to others' feel- 
ings, provide effective and ap- 
propriate feedback, identify rules 
which regulate social conventions 
in small groups, and demonstrate 
understanding and mastery of 
these rules in different social set- 
tings such as interviews and small 
group discussions. 

Based upon the special needs of 
particular groups of students, any 
numt>er of specific competencies 
can be formulated to help students 
develop their linguistic systems 
For example, based upon their prac- 
tical teaching experiences, in 
English Language Arts Oral Com- 
munication Elementary Level Com- 
petency Based Curriculum,^^ the 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
has identified specific competen- 
cies which potentially could serve 
as useful models for developing 
students' understanding of the 
relationship between oral language 
and values (see Table 7).'® 



Table 7 



Examples of fourth grade oral 

Listening 

1 . Use pitch to reflect changes in 
meaning and feelings. 

Speaking 

2. Demonstrate the use of 
figurative language. 

3. Identify the standards for good 
speaking. 

Creative drama 

4. Construct and dramatize a story. 

5. Demonstrate the ability to give 
an oral report. 

6. Construct and deliver an 
Informative speech. 



communication competencies 

Nonverbal communication 

7. Demonstrate the use of a signal 
system as a means of 
nonverbal communication. 

8. Emphasize meanings in 
conversations, discussions, 
and oral presentations by use 
of pauses, gestures, and facial 
expressions. 

Mass media 

9. identify major types of mass 
m^dia. 

1 0. Explain how messages differ 
when conveyed by different 
media. 
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• Fifth grade — speech norms 
and rules 

By fifth grade, instructors should 
be providing students with oppor- 
tunities to understand the social 
conventions regulating oral com- 
munication. Students should be 
able to distinguish, identify the re- 
quirements for, and demonstrate 
the skills required to effectively use 
oral communication in interper 
sonal, small group, and public set- 
tings. Additionally, students should 
be provided with opportunities to un- 
derstand the forms or strategies of 
human communication such as the 
compromise, consensus tactics, the 
potentialities a id limitations of con- 
frontation, and the meaning and 



functions of the speech of self- 
defense and the eulogy 

Based upon the special needs of 
particular groups of students, any 
number of specific competencies 
can be formulated to help students 
develop their linguistic systems. 
For example, based upon their prac- 
tical teaching experiences. In 
English Language Arts Oral Com- 
munication Elementary Level Com- 
petency Based Cumculum,^^ the 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
has identified specific competen- 
cies which potentially could serve 
as useful models for developing 
students' understanding of the con- 
ventions regulatina oral communica- 
tion (see Table 8)."^ 



Table 8 



Examples of fifth grade oral 

Listening 

1 . Describe inferred meaning 
taken from context. 

2. identify the standards of a good 
listener. 

Speaking 

3. Apply the rules for conducting 
interviews. 

4. Demonstrate role playing 
techniques. 

5. Apply the rules for conducting 
discussions. 

Creative drama 

6. Construct and deliver an 
Inspirational speech. 

7. Construct and dramatize a 
different story ending for a 
familiar story. 

b. Construct and dramatize a two 
character scene. 



communication competencies 

Nonverbal communication 

9. Demonstrate the use of pictorial 
representations to recount 
main ideas and information. 

1 0. Demonstate appropriate use of 
eye contact, nonverbal 
expression and adjustment of 
rate, pace and volume in 
face-to-face communication 
with a number of different 
people of different ages. 

Mass media 

1 1 . Identify the audience to be 
attracted by mass media. 

1 2. Distinquish between fact and 
opinion. 

1 3. Distinquish among the four types 
of propaganda. 

14. Identify an effective 
advertisement. 
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• Sixth grade — listening 

By sixth grade, instructors should 
be providing students with a formal 
exposure to the requirements and 
effective use of listening. Listening 
skills are a dimension of all effec- 
tive oral communication from kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade. F'om 
kindergarten through fifth grade, 
students should already have 
demonstrated competency in iden- 
tifying classroom and environmen- 
tal sounds, descril^'ng differences 
in sound (e.g., pitch, volume, and 
rate), describing the sequence of 
ideas heard, and so forth. However, 
a comprehensive oral communica- 
tion curriculum should also provide 
a formal, systematic, Independent 
and intensive examination of listen- 
ing in an extended set of learning 
activities. As students prepare to 
leave elementary school, they 
should understand more advanced 
listening competencies such as the 
ability to describe Inferred mean- 
ings derived from contexts, and 



demonstrate effective list^»ning 
skills. 

Based upon the special needs of 
particular groups of students, any 
number of specific competencies 
can be formulated to help students 
develop their linguistic systems. 
For example, based upon their prac- 
tico! teaching experiences, in 
English ^anguage Arts Oral Com- 
munication Elementary Level Com- 
petency Based Curriculum,^^ the 
District of Columbia Public Schools 
has Identified specifk; listening com- 
petencies associated with speak- 
ing, creative drama, nonverbal com- 
munication, and mass media. 
Additionally. Richard A. Hunsake *, 
in Understanding & Developing the 
Skills of Oral Communication: 
Speaking & Listening and 
Andrew Wolvin and Carolyn Gwynn 
Coakley, in Listening,^^ have iden- 
tified relevant competencies which 
link speaking and listening. 
Several of these competencies 
have been specified in Table 9. 



Table 9 

Examples of sixth grade listening competencies 



2. 



8. 



4. 



Listening 

Distinguish between hearing and 
listening. 

Identify the significance and 
functions of listening in the 
communication process. 

Identify the different types and 
levels of listening. 

Identify barriers to effective 
listening. 

identify and apply techniques for 
effective listening. 

Speaking 

Demonstrate good discussion 
techniques in terms of listening. 

Continued on next page 



Apply the rules for making an oral 
report and be able to identify 
these rules as a listener. 



Demonstrate the ability to 
organize a two-minute talk 
using effective speaking 
techniques and be able to 
identify these techniques as a 
listener. 

Creative drama 

Demonstrate the ability to 
perform quality improvisations 
and kientify the qualities of 
improvisation as a listener. 
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TabUe 9 (Continued) 



10. Based on the anticipated 
reactions of others derived from 
the role of a listener, construct 
and dramatize an original play. 

1 1 . Construct and deliver a 
persuasive speech and be able 
to identify persuasive 
techniques as a listener. 

Nonverbal communication 

12. Identify nonverbal modes of 
communication which impede 
effective listening. 



1 3. Identify and employ nonverbal 
modes of communication which 
promote effective listening. 

Mass media 

1 4. Identify factual claims in a 30 
second television and/or radio 
commercial. 

1 5. Identify verbal and nonverbal 
acts in a 30 second 
televisionand/or radio 
commercial which can be 
understood in two or more 
ways. 
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The Study of Oral 
Communication •— 
Seventh Grade 
through Twelfth Grade 

Junior and senior high school 
years necessarily constitute pas- 
sages into more sophisticated oral 
communication usages. While per- 
formance requirements continue to 
function as an essential dimension 
of all teaming, cognitive under- 
standings become equally impor- 
tant In the communication educa- 
tional process. From seventh 
through twelfth grades, instnjction 
should occur in six basic areas. 
The first of these six basic areas is 
interpersonal, nonverbal, and small 
group communication. 

• Seventh grade — - 

interpersonal, nonverbal, and 
small group communication 

By seventh grade, students 
bhould be able to identify and un- 
derstand the requirements for effec- 
tive interpersonal and small group 
communication. Seventh grade 
marks a criticjii developmental turn- 
ing point in the lives of most stu- 
dents. Social relationships become 
objects of immediate attention. 
Primary social groupings emerge, 
and interpersonal relationships— 
both social and intimate— become 
significant, if not overwhelming, is- 
sues for students at this time. The 
Report of the Speech Communica- 
tion Association's National Project 
on Speech Communication Com- 
petencies specifically observed that 
during this stage of development, 
students should be able to 



; "evaluate emotional states from ver- 
bal and nonverbal communication," 
"use a variety of communication 

, roles and styles in the peer culture 

! of his or her own language com- 
munity," and "read social class dif- 
ferences from the nonverbal and 
verbal communication of others."^^ 
Given maturation and changing 

\ social roles in seventh through 
twelfth grades, students need to un- 
derstand the requirements for, effec- 
tive uses of, and possess methods 
for assessing both interpersonal 
and small group communication. 
Additionally, if interpersonal and 
small group communication are to 
be fully understood, students 
should understand the role that non- 
verbal communication plays in ef- 
fective communication. Thus, stu- 
dents should understand the 
relationship between nonverbal, in- 
terpersonal, and small group com- 
munication as well as the types and 
components of nonverbal com- 
munication. 

A wide range of perspectives 
exist regarding how interpersonal, 
nonverbal, and small group com- 
munication should be approached 
and what competencies students 
should develop in relationship to 
these systems.^^ Table 10 (next 
page) provides an overview of com- 
munication competencies which 
can guide oral communication In- 
struction during this development 
period. It is unlikely that a student 
can master all of these competen- 
cies within a single course in 
seventh grade. Accordingly, instruc- 
tors will probably find it useful to be 
selective in the goals they identify 
for their students. 
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Table 10 

Examples of seventh grade Interpersonal, nonverbal, and small group 

communication competencies 



Interpersonal communication 

1 . Identify and explain the major 
purposes of interpersonal 
communication. 

2. Identify and explain tlie functions 
of the major variables in any 
communication process. 

3. Identify and explain the major 
variabfeo related to the 
accuracy of interpersonal 
perception. 

4. Explain the concept of 
effectiveness in interpersonal 
communication. 

5. Identify, explain, and provide 
examples of concepts 
associated with interpersonal 
communication such as 
openness, empathy, 
supportiveness, trust, equality, 
expressiveness, and 
self-monitoring and 
othor-orientation. 

Self and self-awareness 

6. Define and explain the 
usefulness of the following 
concepts of the self in 
interpersonal communication: 
open self, blind self, hidden 
self, and unknown self. 

7. Define self-disclosure and 
identify the major factors 
affecting self-disclosure. 

8. Identify major (guidelines 
recommendedtor responding 
to the disclosure of others. 

9. Distinguish and illustrate the 
differences among 
apprehension, aggressiveness, 
assertiveness, ana 
nonassertiveness. 



Understanding perception 

1 0. Explain the influence of the 
perceiver, the person 
perceived, ana the situation on 
the process of perception. 

1 1 . Name aspects of the object 
perceived that affect perception. 

1 2. Names aspects inside the 
perceiver that can influence 
perception. 

1 3. Describe the use of categories 
in organizing perceptions. 

14. Identify and explain major 
factors which clarify perception 
and can solve communication 
problems. 

Language and meaning 

15. Define language and identify its 
major social functions. 

1 6. List and define the major 
characteristics of a language. 

17. Define meaning in terms of 
denotative ana connotative 
language. 

1 8. Explain the concept of 
language subcultures. 

19. Define and identify examples of 
the use of racism and sexism in 
popular language. 

Relationships 

20. Identify and define the major 
characteristics of an 
interpersonal relationship. 

21 . Identify and explain the major 
functions of communication in 
relationships. 
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22. Explain why relationships 
develop and identify stages 
which account for tne evolution 
of interpersonal relationships. 

23. Identify the major factors 
people judge to be attractive in 
a potential partner. 

24. Explain how similarity and 
complementarity affect 
interpersonal communication. 

25. Identify major sources and 
types of power which influence 
interpersonal communication 
and now power functions in 
interpersonal communication. 

26. Distinguish, identify and define 
major types of friendship and 
love. 

Conflict 

27. Define interpersonal conflict. 

28. Explain the diftei-ences between 
content and relationship conflict. 

29. Identify positive and negative 
aspects of conflict in 
interpersonal communication. 

Nonverbal communication 

30. Define nonverbal 
communication and identify its 
functions in human relations. 

31 . Identify and define the major 
kinds of nonverbal 
communication people use. 

32. Explain how verbal and 
nonverbal communication 
influence each ether (e.g., 
repeat, contradict, substitute 
for, complement, accent, 
regulate) to enhance and 
hamper effective human 
communication. 



33. Explain how the meaning of 
nonverbal communication can 
change from one situation to 
another (e.g., classroom, 
courtship, televised politics, 
etc.). 

34. Explain how children acquire or 
learn specific nonverisal 
behaviors. 

35. Explain how environmental 
factors such as setting, 
personal space, and ten'itory 
affect human communication. 

Group communication 

36. Identify and define the primary 
characteristics of a group. 

37. Descnbe the primary functions 
of small groups in society. 

38. identify and define several 
major types of small groups. 

39. Describe the factors which unify 
and divide group members. 

40. Identify the functions of 
feedback in the small group 
communication process. 

41 . Identify the range of roles and 
functions of each of these roles 
in the small group 
communication process. 

42. Identify and describe the major 
forms of leadership style. 

43. Describe the relationships 
between task and social 
functions within small groups. 

44. Describe several 
communication patterns or 
styles common to small groups. 

45. Obsen^e a group situation and 
diagram Its interaction pattern. 
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Problem solving through group 
communication 

46. Name and explain the steps 
used in problem solving. 

47. Explain the relationships 
between the problem-solving 
steps and thinking. 

48. Observe several small groups 
and identify group fantasies 
which dominate each group. 

49. identify the relationships 
between problem-solving 
decisions and small group 
fantasies. 



50. Explain the purpose of public 
discussions. 

Participating in parliamentary 
groups 

51. Explain the purpose of 
parliamentary procedure. 

52. List the basic principles of 
parliamentary procedure. 

53. Describe the responsibilities of 
the president in conducting 
meetings. 

54. Explain the major classes of 
motions. 

55. List the precedence of motions. 
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• Eighth grade - intercuitural 
communication 

By eighth grade, students should 
be able to understand the effects of 
cultural systems upon effective oral 
communication. Additionally, as cul- 
tural differences begin to influence 
student choices and activities, stu- 
dents should demonstrate an under- 
standing and appreciation of multi- 
culturalism (i.e., gender, race, 
ethnicity) as a significant variable af- 
fecting effective oral communica- 
tion. The ability to recognize and ef- 
fectively participate In intercultural 
communication are no longer skills 
which can be postponed until later 
in life. Students are clearly in- 
volved in intercultural communica- 
tion environments in their junior 
high school years. 

Yet, in a multicultural environ- 
ment, communication competency 
may be extremely difficult to 
master. At this age, students are 
only beginning to formulate per- 
sonal and ethical decisions regard- 
ing the role of multiculturalism 
within their own lives. Nonetheless, 
even by eighth grade, as Barbara 
Wood and her colleagues con- 
cluded in 1977 In the Development 
of Functional Communication Com- 
petencies: Grades 7-12, a student 
must become a "competent adoles- 
cent" who "gains and maintains the 
attention of others in socially ac- 
ceptable ways," "expresses both af- 
fection and hostility to others," 



i "praises oneself and/or shows pride 
} in one's accomplishments." 'lakes 
I into account another person's point 
I of view in talking with that person, 
I especially if asked to do so," "reads 
effectively the feedback of others 
and one's messages: supplies 
relevant feedback to others when 
they communicate," and "takes the 
i role of another person effectively 
i without being pushed to do so".^'* 
i Likewise, Eileen Newmark and 
Molefi K. Asante, in lr;ercultural 
Communication,^^ have concluded 
that intercultural communication 
"awareness and sensitivity" must 
begin early in the "secondary 
\ school" stages.^^ 

Relying upon the analysis 
provided by Newmark and Asante, 
Table 11 (next page) provides an 
overview of communication com- 
petencies which can guide oral 
communication instruction during 
this period. It is unlikely that 
students' attitudes can be dramati- 
cally influenced by a single course, 
for certainly racial, ethnic, and 
gender attitudes and values are 
part of a life-long process. Nonethe- 
less, early formal exposure to and 
understanding of the intercultural 
communication process may intro- 
duce critical variables in students' 
affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
patterns of social interaction which 
alter how biases and Discriminatory 
attitudes do and do not develop in 
students. 
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Table 11 

Examples of eighth grade International and intercultural 
communication competencies 



1 . Identify verbal and nonverbal 
communication cues 
distinguishing one's own and 
others' cultural environments 
and heritages. 

2. Identify verbal and nonverbal 
communication patterns which 
are shared by distinct cultural 
systems. 

3. Identify social institutions and 
historical experiences which 
distinaursh and are commonly 
used by cultural systems. 

4. Develop a sensitivity to and 
appreciation for the diverse 
ways in which experiences can 



be articulated verbally and 
nonverbally 

5. Develop an awareness of one's 
own desires, assumptions, and 
beliefs in order to experiment 
more freely in new patterns of 
behavior. 

6. Communicate effectively in 
altemative cultural systems 
le.g.. adjust to different 
environments) without losing 
one's basic values. 

7. Develop a self-concept which 
fosters trust, ego strength, 
open-mindedness, ana the 
ability to accept ambiguity and 
diversity among people. 
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• Ninth grade - public speaking 

By ninth grade, students should 
develop competencies in public 
speaking. Competencies to be 
developed include the ability to 
identify the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of public speaking, effec- 
tively complete the steps of speech 
preparation (select and limit a topic, 
select a purfX)se. gather informa- 
tion, analyze the occasion and 



audience, organize the speech, 
etc.), distinguish among speech 
types, effectively deliver the 
speech, and evaluate speeches. 
Table 12 summarizes public speak- 
ing competencies which students 
can reasonably begin to master by 
ninth grade, although instructors 
may find it necessary and desirable 
to select among the 60 competen- 
cies which his or her students focus 
upon in their classroom exercises. 



Table 12 

Examples of ninth grade public speaking competencies 



Understanding 

1. Explain or relate instances in 
which public speaking has 
influenced history. 

2. Explain the basic 
responsibilities a speaker 
assumes in exercising his or 
her right to free speech. 

3. Explain the primary 
responsibilities which a listener 
should assume in exercising 
his or her right to listen. 

4. List the primary criteria for 
selecting a topic. 

5. Explain the importance of each 
criterion for selecting a topic. 

6. List the maior processes 
involved in limiting a topic. 

7 Explain the importance of each 
process for limiting a topic. 

8. List the primary purposes for 
speeches. 

Conducting effective research 

9. Explain the importance of using 
primary resources in 
conducting research. 

1 0. Give specific suggestions for 
conducting interviews and 
informal surveys. 



1 1 . Give specific suggestions for 
prepanng to investigate 
secondary sources. 

1 2. List questions useful in guiding 
investigations of secondary 
sources. 

1 3. List specific resource guides 
found in most libraries, and 
explain how to use each in 
locating secondary sources. 

1 4. List kinds of resource materials 
found in most libraries and 
explain the use and application 
of each. 

15. Explain the purpose of 
standard tests for three kinds 
of evidence and/or proofs 
needed by speakers. 

1 6. Give specific suggestions for 
recording information to be 
used in speeches. 

Organizing a speech 

1 7. Explain the importance of 
analyzing the audience before 
making nnal choices in a 
speech. 

18. ExfDiain the importance of 
analyzing listener values and 
needs t^ore mailing final 
choices for a speech. 
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19. Explain the importance of 
analyzing the occasion before 
makma final choices for a 
speecn. 

20. Explain the concept of speech 
form. 

21 . List and explain the major 
functions of each of the parts 
of the classic speech outline. 

22. Explain the importance of the 
statement: "Each point must 
support the thesis statement 
and relate to other points in the 
body of the speech." 

23. Be able to outline a speech. 

Developing a speech 

24. List and explain the primary 
steps for developing a point. 

25. List, define, and give examples 
of the major kinds of logical 
proof. 

26. List tests for logical supports. 

27. Cite reasons for using ethical 
appeals in speeches. 

28. Cite suggestions for using 
pathetic appeals in speeches. 

29. List, define, and give examples 
of primary amplifying devices. 

Style 

30. Define style and explain the 
importance of developing style 
in oral language to speaking 
effectiveness. 

31. Identify and give examples of 
the primary elements of style. 

32. List and explain the importance 
of the major devices used to 
provide continuity and to make 
ideas easy for listeners to 
remember. 



33. List, define, and give examples 
of several major rhetorical 
strategies. 

M. Explain the importance of using 
figures of speech and stylistic 
devices to make language vivid 
and memorable. 

35. List, define, and give examples 
of the primary kinds of figures 
of speech. 

36. List, define, and give examples 
of the primary kinds of stylistic 
devices. 

Delivering a speech 

37. Identify and define the major 
methods of delivering 
speeches. 

38. Cite the advantages and 
disadvantages of each method 
of delivery. 

39. Prepare written manuscripts 
and notes to assist in speech 
presentation. 

40. Explain the aspects and 
importance of speaker's vocai 
message. 

41 . Explain the aspects and 
importance of speaker's verbal 
message. 

42. Use effective strategies for 
rehearsing a speecn. 

43. Explain why nonverbal delivery 
Is important. 

44. Explain the relationship 
between verbal and nonverbal 
delivery 

45. Identify and explain the major 
elements of nonverbal delivery. 

46. List strategies for improving 
nonverbal delivery. 
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Speech fomris 

47. Describe the types of 
informative speeches. 

48. List the criteria for evaluating 
informative speeches, and use 
them to improve one's own 
informative speaking and 
evaluation of such speeches. 

49. Describe the types of 
persuasive speeches. 

50. List the criteria for evaluating 
persuasive speeches, and use 
them to improve one's own 
persuasive speeches and 
evaluation of such speeches. 

51. Describe the types of 
ceremonial speeches. 

52. List the criteria for evaluating 
ceremonial speeches, and use 
them to improve one's own 
ceremonial speeches and 
evaluation of such speeches. 



Evaluating speeches 

53. Give suggestions for effective 
listenino. 

54. Explain the role of the critic. 

55. Identify several major 
suggestions for effective 
criticism. 

56. Explain the major critical 
perspectives. 

57. Explain the purpose of 
rhetorical analysis. 

58. Descrit^ the considerations 
involved in performing 
rhetorical analysis. 

59. Explain how rhetorical analysis 
can assist a speaker improve 
his or her own speech. 

60. Listen to or read speeches and 
render effective criticism and 
evaluations. 
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• Tenth grade - mass 
communication 

Students should understand the 
context of mass communication. 
Students should receive two kinds 
of training. First, students should 
be trained in receivership. They 
should become more aware of 
themselves and their values in rela- 
tion to the media by critically 
evaluating what they see and hear 
on the media. Second, since 
present developments in mass com- 
munication make it increasingly like- 
ly that citizens will have regular op- 
portunity to communicate by means 
of one of the media, students 
shoukii become comfortable ex- 
pressing themselves via various 
media. Appropnate to study are 
electronic media such as radio, 
television, film, video, and print 
media such as books, newspapers 
and magcizines. 

A wide range of perspectives 
exist regarding how media systems 
should be approached and what 
competencies students should 



I develop in relationship to media 
I systems. A wide range of media 
textbooks have been examined in 
the context of a tenth grade mass 
communication course.^ 

At this grade level, the competen- 
cies to be devetoped would minimal- 
ly include the ability to discuss ver- 
bal and nonverbal requirements for 
media performers, perform a short 
radio or television newscast or com- 
mercial, demonstrate an under- 
standing of the ethics in mass com- 
munication, effects of the media on 
society and culture, mass com- 
munication research techniques, 
and new technologies of mass com- 
munication and telecommunica- 
tions. 

Table 13 (next page) describes a 
wide range of competencies stu- 
dents should ideally be able to 
master, but the mastery of some of 
these competencies will depend, in 
part, upon the resources, person- 
nel, facilities, and equipment which 
schools and school districts can pro- 
vide. 
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Table 13 

Examples of tenth grade mass communication competencies 



Understanding 

1 . Compare and contrast the 
characteristics of mass 
communication with those of 
interpersonal, small group, and 
public communication. 

2. Define mass communication and 
identify its unique 
characteristics. 

3. Define and explain the major 
functions of mass 
communication. 

4. Explain the different ways 
human communication is 
understood depending upon 
which model of mass 
communication is used. 

5. Define and illustrate the 
differences between mass and 
other kinds of media 
communication systems. 

6. Identify three main functions of 
media systems and assess 
their successes in 
accomplishing these functions. 

7. identify the major contribution of 
major media researchers and 
theorists such as George 
Gerbner, Marshall McLuhan, 
Wilbur Schramm, and Paul F. 
Lazarsfeid. 

8. Identify ways in which media 
systems are altering 
interpersonal and small group 
communication processes. 

9. Define parasocial relationship 
and parasocial interaction and 
compare them to and contrast 
them with interpersonal 
communication relationships 
and interactions. 



Media history 

1 0. Define and characterize the 
main historical periods of major 
media systems and identify the 
consequences of these periods 
on communication media 
structure and content. 

1 1 . Describe the importance of 
different media in forming, 
nurturing, and detracting from 
American democracy. 

1 2. Identify the role freedom of 
expression plays as a principle 
governing media systems. 

1 3. Be able to relate how the 
content and fonnats of media 
systems have changed, 
explain some of the reasons 
for these changes, and identify 
the consequences for human 
communication. 

Media institutions 

14. Identify ways in which private 
corporate ownership and 
advertising affect mass media 
systems such as television and 
radio. 

15. Identify the government 
agencies which regulate media 
systems, the functions they 
carry out, and assess their 
effectiveness. 

16. Identify production factors 
affecting audience reactions to 
media messages. 

1 7. Identify ways in which rating 
systems affect the content of 
media systems, presentation 
and ordering of programs, and 
duration of specific programs. 
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18. Identify ways in which informal 
controls (e.g., citizen action, 
consumer, and ecology groups) 
attempt to influence media 
systems. 

19. Identify the major kinds of 
decisions which courts have 
made regarding media. 

20. Identify the changes in the 
telephone industry and how 
these changes impact the 
mass media. 

Production 

21 . Be able to identify and operate 
basic broadcast video 
equipment. 

22. Understand professional and 
educational broadcasting and 
film making facilities. 

23. Be familiar with the materials 
used in broadcasting and film 
making. 

24. Demonstrate the ability to write 
a radio script and employ 
speaking techniques used in 
radio broadcasting. 

25. Be familiar with radio operation 
in actual or simulated 
broadcast situations. 

26. Understand the staff positions 
and responsibilities of each in 
television production. 

27. Practice techniques used in 
television production. 

28. Describe and evaluate the 
effectiveness of different shots, 
composition, light, lenses, and 
speed in film and television 
production. 

29. Distinguish among and be able 
to complete tasks related to 
each or the following: acting, 
art direction, cinematography, 
direction, editing, lighting, set 
decoration, ano scoring. 



30. Prepare scenarios, detailed 
shooting script, and a story 
board for a film or television 
production. 

31 . Possess experience in the 
operation of light meters, 
camera operation, projection 
equipment, editing and splicing 
equipment, and sound 
equipment. 

32. Identify the production 
techniques used to create 
favorable and unfavorable 
images in video and film such 
as camera angle, perspective 
juxtaposition, and depth of field. 

Media analysis and criticism 

33. Identify ways in which media 
systems establish positive and 
negative standards for 
individual and group behavior. 

34. Identify the range of different 
reactions the same media 
program can stimulate for 
different cultural groups. 

35. Identify ways In which media 
systems function as art forms. 

36. Be able to assess the ways in 
which a specific media 
presentation can be 
appropriately said to be solely 
informative or entertaining. 

37. Identify the range of ways in 
which individuals can use 
and/or be gratified by specific 
media presentations. 

38. Identify the functions which 
criticism of the media can serve. 

39. Determine functions which are 
best served by media critics 
and those best served by 
individual viewers. 

40. Identify key components of 
visual literacy and be able to 
demonstrate how visual 
techniques can be persuasive. 
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• Eleventh grade — persuasion, 
argumentation, and debate 

By eleventh grade, students 
should be able to understand the 
dimensions and implications of per- 
suasion, argumentation, and 
debate as essential oral com- 
munication skills. Building on ear- 
lier concepts, students should be 
exposed to concepts such as 
rhetorical reasoning, evidence, in- 
vention, organization, audience 
analysis, choices of persuasive 
strategies, and the like. 

A wide range of perspectives 
exist regarding how persuasion, ar- 



i gumentation, and debate should be 
I approached and what competen- 
I cies students should develop in 
I relationship to these areas of study. 

A wide range of persuasion, ar- 
I gumentation, and debate textbooks 
I were examined in the context of a 
tenth grade mass communication 
: course. ^'^ 

As these references suggest, a 
blend of theoretical and practical ex- 
periences should guide instruction, 
as reflected in the recommended 
competencies to be mastered by 
students in Table 14. 



Table 14 

Examples of eleventh grade persuasion, argumentation, and debate 

communication competencies 



Persuasion 

1 . Define persuasion. 

2. Define an attitude, behavior, 
belief, and value in terms of a 
persuasive context. 

3. identify emotional, logical, and 
ethical appeals in terms of a 
persuasive context. 

4. Identify the orimary factors 
constituting and determining 
motivation and needs. 

5. Identify the primary types cf 
reasoning and tests or 
reasoning and evidence. 

6. Identify and describe primary 
propaganda techniques 
assoaated with persuasion. 

7. Describe and identify in media 
presentations some common 
fallacies used In persuasion. 



8. Identify and describe cultural 
images, myths, and values 
appealed to in everyday 
persuasive efforts and media 
presentations. 

9. Explain how nonverbal 
communication techniques 
enhance and detract from 
persuasive efforts. 

10. Identify the major components 
and stages of political and 
advertising campaigns. 

11 . Identify major attitudes, needs, 
values, and demographic 
characteristics of tne class and 
use them to suggest how a 
profile of the class could be 
developed as a potential 
persuasive target 

12. Based upon the analysis of the 
class, constnjct a persuasive 
speech which is delivered to the 
class. 
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1 3. Reassess the choices and 
strategies employed in the 
speecn based upon feedback 
provided by members of the 
class and outline an altemative 
speech based upon the 
feedback and reassessment. 

14. Identify ways in which modern 
media systems have altered 
conceptions of persuasion. 

15. Identify ways in which the 
concerns ot minorities, such as 
women and other racial/ethnic 
groups, can alter the view of 
the goals and objectives of 
persuasion. 

16. Identify the primary ethical 
standards which have been 
used to assess persuasion and 
suggest how situations and 
confexts Influence which of 
these standards are used to 
judge particular persuasive 
efforts. 

Argumentation 

1 7. Define argumentation and offer 
reasons and evidence for why 
argumentation does or does 
not differ from persuasion. 

18. Identify ways in which 
rationality and reasonableness 
are similar and different. 

1 9. identify the major components 
of an argument. 

20. Identify and explain the major 
types of claims. 

21 . Identify and explain the major 
types of reasoning. 

22. identify and explain major 
logicaT fallacies. 

23. identify and explain the major 
tests of evidence. 

24. Define rhetoric and list and 
define the traditional canons of 
rhetoric. 



25. Explain how a situation, 
speaker's purpose, and 
audience influence the 
analysis of an argumentative 
effort. 

26. Classify persuasive claims in 
terms of logos, pathos, and 
ethos. 

27. Identify the role of 
argumentation in social areas 
such as history, foreion policy, 
drama, literature, and the legal 
process. 

28. Identify the major factors likely 
to be involved in constructing 
an argument for the class and 
use them to suggest how a 
profile of the class could be 
developed as a potential 
argumentative targe.!. 

29. Based upon the analysis of the 
class, construct an araument 
which is delivered to the class. 

30. Reassess the choices and 
strategies employed in the 
argument based upon 
feedback providea by 
members of the class and 
outline an alternative argument 
based upon the feedback and 
reassessment. 

31 . Identify ways in which modem 
media systems have altered 
conceptions of an argument. 

32. Identify ways in which the 
concerns or minorities, such as 
women and other racial/ethnic 
groups, can alter the view of 
the goals and objectives of 
arguments. 

33. Identify the primary ethical 
standards which have been 
used to assess arguments and 
suggest how situations and 
contexts influence which of 
these standards are used to 
judge particular arguments. 
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Debate 

34. Define debate and identify its 
potential functions as a 
decision-making method. 

35. Identify the social advantages 
and disadvantages of using a 
debate fomiat. 

36. Identify the skills which are 
either taught or enhanced 
through debate. 

37. Explain the functions of the 
affirmative and negative teams 
in a debate. 

38. Formulate issues regarding 
facts, values, and policies into 
debate propositions. 

39. Be able to define the terms 
burden of proof and prima-facie 
case. 



Table 14 (Continued) 

40. 



Identify and explain the major 
kinds of debate cases and 
formats. 

41 . Develop a list of key terms from 
a debate proposition. 

42. Conduct a library survey using 
a Key term list. 

43. Explain and test the guidelines 
for quality evidence. 

44. Mark an article for evidence, 
record it, and file it. 

45. Identify the functions of each 
debater and explain the 
purpose and responsibilities of 
each debater. 

46. Outline an affirmative case and 
provide the evidence to support 
major claims of the case. 

47. Explain and present three case 
arguments a negative case can 
use against an affirmative one. 
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• IWeHth grade - the study of 
language 

During their senior year, students 
should be formally introduced to the 
study of language. Focusing upon 
the study of language, students 
should be exposed to and expected 
to demonstrate an understanding of 
the relationship between language 
and environments they will en- 
counter when they leave high 
school. Thus, topics for these cour- 
ses might be "Language and the 
Work Environment," "Language and 
Marriage-Family," and "Language 
and Citizenship." Such topics 
would thus parallel the applications 
provided in "SCA Guidelines Speak- 
ing and Listening Competencies for 
High School Graduates." Ultimate- 
ly, a "senior seminar" format might 
function as a particularly useful 
pedagogical environment in which 
instructors adapt to the particular 
needs of their students as they 
prepare to function as com- 



municators in college, participate in 
society as citizens, and/or enter oc- 
cupational environments. 

While such an "open-ended" and 
culminating exposure to the study 
of comrr.'jrrication would necessari- 
ly be field-dependent, nonetheless 
a communication perspective of 
these fields can be particularly use- 
ful to students leaving high school. 
For example, for students entering 
business and corporate settings, 
the content of several communica- 
tion textbooks might be adapted to 
high school seniors.^® 

Because a field-dependent study 
of language should necessarily con- 
sider the potential uses graduating 
seniors will find useful, particular 
topics will vary from class to class. 
While generalizations are therefore 
difficult, nonetheless Table 14 iden- 
tifies certain common competon- 
cies students should be mastering 
as they exit high school and enter 
new social arenas. 



Table 15 

Examples of twelfth grade the study of language competencies 



1 . Explain intrapersonal choice as 
the basis of all communication 
behavior. 

2. Identify the basic needs 
represented in Maslow*s 
hierarchy and relate them to 
communication. 

3. Identify four basic categories of 
values and explain their role in 
advertising, public issues, and 
conflict. 

4. Explain the utility of the concept 
of ethics In communication and 
describe the characteristics of 
ethical and unethical behavior. 



In terms of potential career 
choices, explain what it might 
me!=»n to argue that meanings 
are i people, that meaning Is 
derived from our experiences, 
and that meaning is different In 
each of us. 

Explain how the choice of 
interpersonal partners Is 
Influenced If one maintains that 
the willingness to enter Into a 
reiationsnip Is a prelude to 
significant communication and 
to sharing meaning. 
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Table 15 (Continued) 



7. dentify major ways in which 
language systems differ In 
intimate, friendship, and family 
environments. 

8. Identify major ways in which 
language systems differ in 
interpersonal, educational, and 
business envir nments. 

9. Interview and complete a written 
report based upon field 
interviews with people in each 
student's most likely career, 
focusing upon the language 
choices of those being 
interviewed. 



10. Explain how different 
occupations can be considered 
different language systems. 

11 . Explain how media systems 
have altered the ways in which 
people within occupations 
communicate. 

12. Explain how the concerns of 
women and minorities have 
altered the ways in which 
people within occupations 
communicate. 

13. Be able to develop a personal 
theory of communication. 
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Endnotes ' 

^ The Growth of Logical Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence (NY; Basic I 
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For examples of communication competencies developed by state departments 
of education as well as instiiictionat activites and assessments tasks related to 
these competencies, see endnotes #5 and #6 immediately above. 

^^Washlngton. D.C. Fall 1988. 

^^For examples of communication competencies developed by state departments 
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^°second edition (Englewood, CO: Morion Publishing Company, 1990). 
^^third edition (Dubuque, lA: Wm. C Brown Publishers, 1988). 
^^Pp. 184-185. 

^"^While a wide range of interpersonal, nonverbal, and small group communication 
textbooks have been examined in the context of such a tenth grade 
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competencies identified: Donald P. Cushman and Dudley D. Cahn Jr., 
Communication in Interpersonal Relationships (Albany. NY: State University of 
New York Press, 1985); Joseph A. DeVito, The Interj^rsonal Communication 
Bot^ (NY: Harper & Rowe. Publishers, 1989); Dale G. Leathers. Nonverbal 
Communication Systems (Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 1976); Mark L. Knapp. 
Nonverbal Communication in Human Interaction (New York: Holt. Rinehart and 
Winston. 1978); Albert M. Katz and Virginia T. Katz, Foundations of Nonverbal 
Communication: Readings, Exerdses. and Commentary (Carbondale, IL: 
Southern Illinois University Press. 1983); Virginia R Richmond, James C. 
McCroskey, and Steven K. Payne. Nonverbal Behavior in Interpersonal Relations 
(Englewood Cliffs. NJ: Prentice-Hall. Inc.. 1987); and R. Victor Hamack. Thorret 
B. Fest, and Bart>ara Schindler Jones. Group Discussion: Theory and Technique 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1977). 
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^^(Urbana. IL and Falls Church. VA: ERIC and SCA, 1976). p. 6. 
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competencies appropriate for a tenth grade mass communication course: Samuel 
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1987); James E. Fletcher and Stuart H. Surtin, Mass Communication Instruction in 
the Secondary School (Urtjana. IL: ERIC and Annandale, VA: Sf^ech 
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(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1990); Denis McQuail, Mass Communication Theory: 
An Introduction (Beverly Hills. CA: Sage, 1987); Walter J. Ong, Oralityand 
Literacy: The Technotogizing of the Word {Uew York: Methuen, 1982); Michael 
R. Real, Super Media: A Cultural Studies Approach {Be>mny Hills. CA: Sage, 
1989): and Frederick William, The Communications Revolution {Beverly Hilts, CA: 
Sage. 1982). 
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The following were particularly useful in identifying the content areas and/or 
comii^tencies for an eleventh grade j^rsuasion, argumentation, and debate 
course: Kenneth E. Andersen, Persuasror?; Theory and Practice {Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1978); Erwin P. Bettinghaus. Persuasive Communication (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 19B8); Winston L. Brembeck and William 
S. Howell, Persuasion: A Means of Social Influence (Englewowi Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1976); Charles U. Larson, Persuasion: Reception and 
Responsibility {Be\mon\, CA: Wadswortii Publishing Company, 1989): J. Robert 
Cox and Charles Arthur Willard, Advances in Argumentation Theory and 
Research (Cait)ondale and Edwardsviile, IL: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1982); Michael Rau. David A. Thomas, and Waiter Ulrich, Debate and Argument: 
A Systems Approach to Advocacy (Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1987); and Ronald Lee and Karen King Lee, Arguing Persuasively (New York: 
Longman, 1989). 

^®See, e.g., John Comeau and Gwen Diehn. Communication on the Job: A 
Practical Approach {Englewood Cliffs. NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1987); Kathleen 
Galvin and Bemard Brommel, Family Communication: Cohesion and Change 
(New York: Harper and Collins, 1991); Gary T. Hunt and William F. Eadie, 
Inten/iewing (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1987); Gerald M. Phillips. 
Communicating in Organizations (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co.. Inc., 
1982); Roy W. Poe and Rosemary T. Fruehling. Business Communication: A 
Problem-Solving Approach (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1973); 
Charles J. Stewart and William B. Cash, Jr., Inten/iewing: Principles and 
Practices (Dubuque, lA: Wm. C. Brown Publishers. 1988); and Janet Yerby, 
Nancy Buei1<el-Rothfuss, and Arthur Bochner, Understanding Family 
Communication {Scottsda\e, AZ: Gorsuch-Scarisbrick, 1990). 



Resources and syllabi 



A variety of 
pedagogical 
approaches possible 

These guidelines present ex- 
amples of the competencies stu- 
dents should master at grades K- 
12. Undoubtedly, curriculum 
planners will want to seek addition- 
al resources and sample course syl- 
labi to assist their efforts. 

Additional curricular guidelin&s 
have been developed by authors in- 
depent of the Speech Communica- 
tion Association and may prove to 
be useful to local planners.^ 

Prior SCA task force, committee, 
and conference reports, con- 
clusions, and recommendations 
were examined, reviewed, syn- 
thesized and included in this 
analysis.^ 

In all, ideally, the full resources of 
the discipline of communication 
would be incorporated into the 
development of any curriculum. 
While the ideal is probably never 
achieved, in the development of 
these curriculum guidelines, a sig- 
nificant portion of all available com- 
munication curriculum resources 
have been directly utilized. In addi- 
tion, as a curriculum guideline i? 
proposed for each grade, the refer- 
ences shaping the adoption of the 
guideline are Identified. 

Any number of different resour- 
ces can be used to implement the 
basic communication curriculum 
described above. No specific 
textbooks for this basic communica- 
tion curriculum are recommended 
or endorsed by SCA. Indeed, a 



I variety of pedagogical approaches 
I is possible. To help instructors plan 
their courses and lessons, bibliog- 
raphical lists published by SCA are 
readily available directly from SCA. 
Additionally, those planning to 
teach any component of a com- 
munication curicutum should ex- 
amine the teacher certification and 
i preparation guidelines recom- 
I mended by ♦he Speech Com- 
I munication Association and 
I American Alliance for Theatre and 
Education.^ 

In this document, the develop- 
ment of guidelines for curriculum 
development has been em- 
I phasized, not the creation of 
I specific course syllabi. Acur- 
I riculum specifies competency and 
I content areas which constitute a 
I general education in a discipline of 
study. In contrast, a syllabus 
provides a specific outline for the 
study of one area of specialization 
within a discipline. Obviously, each 
instructor will develop the most ap- 
propriate syllabus for his/her uni- 
que students. In our view, instruc- 
tors use a syllabus to adapt a 
portion of a curriculum to their 
students' objectives, capabilities, 
and needs. Additionally, for kinder- 
garten through sixth grades, the 
kind of syllabus used in a high 
school classroom may be an ex- 
tremely inappropriate method for or- 
ganizing and implementing a por- 
tion of a curriculum. For 
kindergarten through sixth grade, 
lesson plans organized as learning 
clusters are likely to be more ap- 
I propriate and useful/ 
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Endnotes 

^See, e.g.. R.R. Allen and K.L Brown, A R&poitofthe Speech Communication 
Association's National Projoct on Spe^ Communication Conpetendes: 
Devetoping Communication Competence in Children (Skokie, IL: National 
Textbook Company, 1976); R.R. Allen, K. Brown, and J. Yatvin, Learning 
Langu^ through C(^munication {BQi\mon\, CA: Wadsworth, 1986); M.L. 
VATiibrand and E. Reike, Oral Comnujnication in Element^ Schools (New York: 
MacmlHan, 1983); and B.S. Wood. Chitdren and Communication: Verbal and 
Nonvertml Language Development (Englevmod Cliffs, Prenti(»-Hall, 1981). 

^See, e.g., Pamela Cw)per, Ed., Acftwffes for Teaching, Sf^aking and Listening: 
Grades 7-t2(Urbana, IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communk;ation 
Skills, 1985); Pamela Coof^ and Kathleen Galvin, Eds., The Future ofSpeedi 
Communication Education: Pmcee<^ngs of the 1 988 speech Communication 
Association Flagstaff Con^rent^ (Annandaie, VA: Speech Communication 
Association 1989): luint Task Force of the Speech C&rwnunKatiwi Assxiation 
and the AmericPn Alliance for Theatre Education, Teacher Certification and 
Preparation Guidelines for All Etemen^ry and Secondary Teachers and for 
Speech Communication and Theatre Teadring Sf^alists (Annandale, VA: 
Speech Communication Association, 1989); C. Larson, P. Baddund, M. Redmond, 
and A. Barbour, A., Assessing Functional Communication Competencies (Urtjana, 
IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 1978); D.Rubin 
and N. Mead, Large Scale Assessment of Oral Communication Skills: 
Kindergarten through Grade 72(Urbana, IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading 
and CommunicatiOE i Skills, 1984); Speech Communicatkm Association CAT 
Subcommittee on Teacher Communication Competer^ies, Communication 
Competencies for Teac^rs (Annandale. VA: Speech Communication 
Association, 1988): S^p^/i Communication Assa:iation, Esxntials of Education 
(Annandale, VA: Speech Communication Association. 1979); Speech 
Communication Association, Essential Speaking and Listening Skills for 
Elemen^ry School Students (6th GriKie Level) {Annandsie,y^: Si^ech 
Communication Association, 1980); Speech Communication Assentation, SCA 
Guidelines Speaking and Listening Competencies for High School Graduates 
(Annandale, VA: Speech Communication Assocaition, 1978); Speech 
Communication Association and American Speech-Language-Hearing i 
Association, StarK/ards for Effective Oral Communication Programs (Annandale, 
VA: Speech Communication Association, 1978); Barttara Wood, Development of ! 
Functional Communication Competencies: Pre-K— Grade 6 (Urfoana, IL: ERIC t 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 1977); and Baitara Wood, 
Development of Functional Communication Competencies: Grades 7- 12 \ 
(Urbane, IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 1977). 1 

''joint Task Force of the Speech Communication Association and the American j 

Alliance for Theatre and Education, Teacher Certification and Preparation { 

Standards for All Elementary and Secondary Teasers and for Speech \ 

Communication and Theatre Teaching Spedalists (Annandale. VA: Speech i 

Communication Association, 1989). ! 
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For examples of learning clusters when teaching oral communication in 
kindergarten through sixth grades, see: California High School Speech 
Association, Cafifomia High School Speech Communication Cum'culum Guide for 
the Basic Oral Communication Course (Fresno. CA: Callfomla High School 
Speech Association, May 1990); Dis^ct of Columbia Public Schools, English 
Language Arts Oral Communication Elementary Level Competency Based 
Curriculum (Washington, D.C.: District of Columbia Public Schools, Fall 1988); 
District of Columbia Public Schools, English Language Arts Oral Communication 
Junior High Level Competency Based Curriculum (Washington. D.C.: District of 
Colbmbia Public Schools, Fall 1988); District of Columbia Public Schooli 'iglish 
Language Arts Oral Communication Senior High Level Competency Bastm 
Curriculum (Washington, D.C: District of Columbia Public Schools, Fall 1988); 
State of Washington Superintendent of Public Instoictlon, English/Language Arts 
K- 12 Curriculum Guidelines (Otympia, WA: State of Washington Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, June 1985); State of Washington Superintendent of Public 
Instruction's Oral and Written Communications Task Force, Oral and Written 
Communications: Developing Oral Communication Skills (Olympla, WA: State of 
Washington Superintendent of Public Instmction. 1983); and Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, An Activity Guide for Speaking and Listening 
(Madison. Wl: Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 1990). 
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Conclusion 



Two facts are 
outstanding about 
K-12oral 
communication 
instruction 

First, only two state departments 
of education now require that stu- 
dents graduating from high school 
complete one public speaking 
course. The fc}alance of the state 
departments of education currently 
do not require any course in oral 
communication. 



Second, the majority of high 
school students still do not attend 
college; the exposure to com- 
munication instruction they receive 
at the elementary and secondary 
levels will constitute the only oppor- 
tunity they have to understand and 
master communication in a sys- 
tematic fashion. 

Given these two fau>s, curriculum 
guidelines are required. The com- 
munication cun'iculum offered at 
the elementary and secondary 
levels should be as comprehensive, 
substantive, and useful as possible. 
The guidelines proposed here are a 
step towards that end. 
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THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION ASSOCIATION 
"a communication channel in a communication age" 



THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION ASSOCIATION 

INVITES YOU TO JOIN 
FOR ITS 

Publications, Placement Service, 
Meetings and Conferences, 
Publication Outlets, Special Interests Forums, 
and to support a critical voice in the profession. 




SCA is oiganized "to pxomote the study, 
critidsm, research, teaching, and application 
of the aitistic, humanistic, and scientific 
principles of communication.** 
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An Invitation from the 

Elementary and Secondary Section of the SCA 



**No group of educators Hues more oT a chaUmge than do those indlvkluals who teach K-ll!" 



Because the Speech Commimication Associmion has long recognized K-12 teachen» as being VITAL in the educational 
order, it oigmiized a section within its membership focusing on elementaiy and socondaiy q)eech communication educatioo 
aiKi the coiKcms some teachers face such as: 



Sifedal Programs at NtOiomd Conventions 

Each year at the national convention a teacher can participate in (nnograms ranging finom research for high school 
communication to informal ^essm^ teduiiques for primary ^ades. The 1991 ccmventitni, for instance, offers many 
programs relating to SCA's commitment to quality ediK:ation in cral ctnnmuntcation, including: 



* models and mandates for ^»^c(Nnmumcaiion 

* senior high K^hool communication research 

* modeling the speech process in the classroom 

* K- 1 2 ^)eech curriculum 

* intercultuial module for the high school student 

* the energetic classroom 

* K- 1 2 teaching award winners speaking on teadiing speech aiKl learning 
ihetvies and educational philosophies 



Intensive One-Day Workshops 

Prior to the convention, the SCA offers a fUl day woAshop on teaching communication. Special letters of invitation are 
seM to all pio^tive instnictors in the convention area. (The 1990 Chicago ronventioo wockidKip proved a great success.) 
A packet of useful materials, handouts and lesson plans are [Hovided to all who attoid. 

Ittformative Newsletter and Publications 

The el«nentaiy and secomiary sectitm also offers its members a newsletter during the acadanic year with ImpartafU SCA 
information, as well as i^ful articles concerning K-12 sp^h conununicatioi. Each member can choose ftom several 
puUications and journals aimted at specific areas of interest 

ProducUve Summer Workshops 

The SCA has funded special workshops dealing with goals for the ai«a as well as assessment concerns. Week long summer 
programs bring together tke finest communication minds in the nMion to solve many questions. Tha cSm is (mgdng and 
SCA publishes their practical and immediately useful reports. SCA members have easy access to these publicatioas. 

Recognition for Excellence in Teaching 

To recognize teaching excellence, the SCA has. for the past five years, annually recognized a national K-12 speech 
communication TEACHER OF THE YEAR. 

Profes^nal Network oflitformation and Idea Exchange 

Probably the greatest benefit for elementary and secondary membership in SCA is the personat exehai^e between those 
of us working and influential in die K- 12 communication fidd. Any (nganizttion is cmly as good as the peq^ in iL 

We are dedicated to tnaking all K-1 2 memberships as rewarding as possible. Please join tis! 



* fmding assistance in their quest for better materials 

* s^king clarity in their search fOT goals 

' discovering success in their expiration of asses^ent techniques 



BENEFITS OF SCA MEMBERSHIP 



Morris Snively, 1991 Chair 
SCAElemmtBiy and Secondary Sectkm 
BeUeville East High School, BeUeville, niinois 
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Grades 7-9 

THIe of the Exercise: Selling a Product 
Primary Competency: Basic Speech Communication Skills 
Subcompetency: Express and defend with evidence your point of view 
Lito Environment: Occupational 
Objeitives of the Eiercise: Students will be able to 

1 . develop a product; 

2. convince classmates that the product is worth buying. 

Procedure: Ask students to bring a product to class or to make up a 
product that they think they can sell to the class. Students may work in 
small groups to form "Ad Agencies." Ask students to begin their sales 
pitch in a small-group situation. Have students take two minutes to try 
and convince the other members of their group to buy their product. If 
products are not sold, students should fmd out why they failed to per- 
suade the others. Play money might be issued to allow students to buy or 
invest in the products. After each member of each group has had an 
opportunity to present a product, let the group choose one or two of the 
speakers to present their products to the class. 

Questions/ Follow-up: The following questions might be considered dur- 
ing the discussion: 

1 . Why would you buy the product the speakers presented? 

2. Why did you not want to buy the other products in your group? 

3. If your product was not sold, can you suggest why it was not? How 
might you change the product or your presentation of it so it wouJ;i, 
sell? 

Evaluation/ Assessment: A student's (group's) tot^ 
cn ativity exhibited in the ad campaign, producr^^^^ 
ing form), abiiity to persuade, visual ^^^L^^^^ AC*''' 
(their) grade. ^^sfSS^ ^tCv\ G*^*^ ^\^^ 

Oral Presen»>iS!^ "^- ^^^^ 



^^^^ 
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• Goal: To assist the reluctant or inexperienced speaker achieve c(»nf(M and competemx 

• Goal: To il% litenoure to help stu^nts cope with at-risk factors t Goal: To get stud^ts 
on their feet ami speaking as sora as possible • Goal: To soisitize stuctenis ta the 
stereotyping process and its implications for ounmumcation • Goal: To exp(»e ^udents 
to litermure while testing their understuiding and applicaiicHi of communkaticn ccmoepcs 

• Goal: To piiovide students with a creative and challenging a^^noach to ^dying the 
essay • Goal: To give studtents an opportunity to practice sdf-disclosure and to examine 
its relationship to (fepth of connection among individuals and time q^ent in relationshq>s t 



The Speech Communication Teacher 

Ideas and Strategies 
for Classroom Activities 

Subscribe to The Speech Cnmmnnicatioo Teacher, a quarterly 
publication for college and high school teachers of communicatioii. 
Each issue is a 16-pager of teaching exercises (see examples on this 
page of exercises fhsm previous issues), handouts, mfonnative 
reviews of books and resources. For teachers who care about better 
speaking, listening and relating. 

Subscriptions are on a school year basis only (IM, Winter, Spring, 
and Summer). When a subscription begins in midyear, back issijes 
will be mailed for that year. Annual subscription is $10.00, prepaid. 
Order from the Speech Communication Association, 5105 Backlick 
Rd., Bldg. E, Annandale, VA 22003. 



«» Goal: To give students practical experience using parlian^tary procedures • Goal To 
provide teachers with some insights into leacfers and chamber thratre t Goal: To 
encourage students to develop origmal speeches on stgnificani to|»;s of current interest • 
Goal: To broacten students* life experiences and increase their oranpeteixx m 
communicators • Goal: To help ^udents face th»r opinions and t^^es abcM inttmusal 
communication • Goal: To strengthoi the audent's use of descriptive words • Goal: To 
help students discover how writi^ for an oral medium, such ^ radk), can impiDve ftcir 
writing and ^leaking skills • Ckial: To a^ist audents to devel(^ a dma t»K for 
compeUiive impromptu speaking • Goal: To provkle studenis with stiaieRies for 
explaining difficult ideas • Goal: To help students owrcome qjprehensioo t Gtal: To 
introduce sUKlems to focus group interv^ws • Goal: To ^ovi^ stiKtents with an 
accessible data base for studymg organizational communicatkm • Goal: To have stiutems 
analyze a specific isud^ice, select a variety of pre-produced ii»ssag(» that a^the 
audience, and explain tiH;ir deciskms • Goal: to help stiktents manage their stage nigfat • 
Goal: To ctevekip an awareness of the principles of outlining • Goal: To denK>nstrBle how 
fear appeals are used in persua»ve messages • Goal: To have suulents understand me 
grcq? probtem-sjiving {xocess and decision making • Ocal: To he^ students becwnc 
moiC aware of their own language, to leam to assess its ctectivoiess, ami to unprow its 
quality • Goal: To involve suid«its in a recreation oS the events, situatkMts, and onMifHis 
unifying tte rhetorical history of 19th and 20th century women iq)eakers • To enhimce 
students' delivoy and expressiveness • Goal: To enhance student mastsxy of oxirse 
concq)ts for exams • Cm: To relate die basic publk: qxaking course to students 
professiofuil careers through the use of gfoup pmcess • Goal: To create ancaiJ culture in 
a publk spe^cing class • Goal: To have students develop a greater awareness of tl» 
"frame of refei^ice" concept • Goal: To help students discover bow their nonverbal 
messages are perceived by others • Goal: To encourage the lec of student journals • 
Goal: To create empathy and respect for what the other gender experiences in interactioo 
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